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THE INDEPENDENT VARIABILITY OF PURPOSE AND 

BELIEF 

THAT there is no purpose without cognition may be taken for 
granted. Shall we then slur the difference by using the terms 
interchangeably, or by introducing blends such as "appreciation," 
"judgments of practise," and "value- judgments"? On the con- 
trary, where there is intimate complexity the sound method ia that 
which analyzes and distinguishes. One can not expect to follow 
two closely interwoven strands until one has first clearly identified 
each of them; and in that preliminary stage of identification it is 
necessary to dwell upon differences, rather than to slur them. This 
is quite consistent with a full recognition of their intimacy. It pre- 
supposes that intimacy. There is a problem only because of such 
intimacy. Interest affects belief in countless ways, by directing it 
to a certain context, by accompanying and impregnating it with 
attitudes of favor or disfavor, and by weighting the evidence on 
which it is based. Belief, on the other hand, affects interest, by 
exciting or depressing it, by knowing it, by illuminating it, or by 
determining the forms in which it expresses itself. But how can we 
say these things without implying that belief is one thing and 
interest another? And how can we understand these complexities, 
relations and interactions without some preliminary understanding 
of the terms themselves? 

The separability and independent variability of these two factors 
is assumed by common sense, as is indicated by such expressions as 
the following: "I am compelled to believe" (by implication "against 
my will") ; "I have reluctantly concluded;" "I was agreeably dis- 
appointed;" "I am sorry to find;" "I wish it were so;" etc. The 
child who sees his mother enter at one door with a bottle, and his 
father at the other with a slipper, doubtless does so with feeling, but 
none the less he entertains beliefs or expectations with reference to 
both stimuli, as truly as does the unfeeling psychologist who stands by 
to observe the phenomenon. One may take a belief and show how it 
may remain unaffected through the whole repertory and cycle of 
the passions, including the point of indifference. When an histor- 
ical event such as signing of the armistice is made known, there oc- 
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curs a moment of belief which may in individual minds be combined 
with joy or grief, with rage or fear, with pleasure or displeasure, 
and with any degree of emotional or affective intensity. A given in- 
dividual having adopted a belief with reluctance, may later be glad, 
and eventually not care. In passing through these phases the in- 
dividual has never changed his belief or wavered in his adherence 
to it. Similarly an interest may remain fixed while belief varies. 
One may desire peace and not falter in one's pursuit of it, while 
belief in its achievement passes from disbelief through doubt to 
ascending degrees of certainty. Let us now seek to interpret this 
independent variability more exactly. 

In order to understand the difference between interest and be- 
lief it will be necessary to consider a common constituent which 
with one qualification becomes interested action, and with another 
qualification becomes belief. This more fundamental process may 
best be called "supposition." 1 It is essentially an anticipatory set, 
or implicit course of action correlated with a specific object. If I 
suppose or entertain the idea that the barn is on fire, I in some 
measure set my fire-response in readiness. I talk to myself in terms 
taken from my fire-vocabulary; and I am peculiarly receptive to 
such visual or other sensory stimuli as fire has in the past presented. 
Other trains of anticipatory responses such as fire itself is most apt 
to excite are now partially excited in its absence. In short, a re- 
action-system of which fire is the complementary environmental 
factor is in momentary possession of my mind. This may be the 
end of the matter, so far as this particular system is concerned. In 
the course of the implicit elaboration of this response some other 
system may have been started into action, and I may wander from 
supposition to supposition through a more or less protracted 
sequence of "idle" conjecture. 

If we examine the structure of a supposition we find a further im- 
portant property. It is scheduled or set for a specific occasion or 
class of occasions. Supposing my barn to be on fire is, for example, 
a readiness for fire-stimuli when I now at this moment look out of 
the east window rather than when to-morrow I look out of the west 
window. The supposition determines not only what my response 
shall be, but on what occasion it shall be applied. Having a sup- 
position that my barn is on fire, there is some specific situation which 
will find me by virtue of that supposition on the look-out for fire and 

i This is approximately the same as the Amahme of A. Meinong, -who de- 
serves credit for having brought this process to light. The present treatment, 
however, differs radically from Meinong's; especially in getting away almost 
wholly from the traditional form of the judgment or proposition, and in giving 
the matter a schematic physiological interpretation. 
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ready to deal with it. By virtue of my supposition I shall be more 
or less ready to act according as fire is or is not presented on that 
occasion. If fire is presented, I shall be able to respond to it with- 
out preliminary adjustment, and shall be in advance of another to 
whom, as we say, no such possibility has "occurred." Per contra, 
if fire is not presented my response is, so to speak, thrown back upon 
its haunches. I am taken by surprise and have perhaps a more 
difficult readjustment to make than another who has not thought 
at all. 

It will be convenient to employ the term "index" for the stimu- 
lus or situation which brings the response into action. In the 
formal judgment the so-called "subject" is the, index, the so-called 
"predicate" is the response, and the fact whose presence or absence 
determines the judgment to be true or false is the complementary 
environmental condition or "object." The subject is given, the 
predicate is applied and the object is contingent. The index may 
assume a variety of forms and in a given case it can be identified 
only functionally. In the supposition considered above the subject 
is not "my house" in any determined verbal, imaginal or physical 
sense. The subject is that situation in which my readiness for fire 
matures and is brought to bear. In any given ease the same sup- 
position might equally well be expressed as "If you will look 
through that window you will see flames." When a judgment is 
formulated verbally the so-called "subject" ordinarily instructs the 
organism to which it is addressed. It localizes or sets the attention, 
and determines what stimulus shall serve as index. In some cases a 
word may serve both to instruct and to indicate. If the word 
"fire" is shouted in my hearing with a certain intonation my fire- 
response is aroused at that moment and at that place. But the 
words, "There is a fire out there" prepare me for what I further 
see (the complementary stimulus of red flames, etc.) when I re- 
ceived visual stimuli with a certain specific localization (the index) . 
"Your house is on fire" may determine this same index, but it will 
also determine me to look elsewhere for evidence, as e.g., in my 
automatic fire-alarm, or the report of my stable-boy. In other 
words the latter judgment has a wider range of verification, it 
establishes more occasions of adjustment or of maladjustment, of 
surprise or of confirmation. 

Truth and error are said to be relative to the intent of a judg- 
ment. I know of no better description of this than in the terms 
here proposed. Truth and error qualify an anticipatory set as re- 
gards its fitness to meet a specific occasion. There can be no deter- 
mination of its truth or error so long as the locus of its application 
remains ambiguous. A charge of error can always be effectively 
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met if one can show that "that was not what one was talking about" ; 
that is, if there remains doubt as to where the evidence is to be 
sought. By fitness is meant only that the anticipatory set does or 
does not there find the complementary object by which it can move 
to completion. This "complementary object" may be a single actual 
stimulus, or a group of stimuli, or a group of physical properties, 
by which a response is enabled to execute itself. Fire as an object 
consists of the way it looks, sounds or feels; and also of the other 
things that can be "done" with it, such as burning things with it, 
or quenching it. In fact since my response to it may consist in 
part of a further extension of plans, the object must include its 
capacity to mean or to act as a sign. Object, in short, is much more 
than stimulus. 2 

A bare supposition does, then, have the functional relations that 
are necessary in order to determine truth or error. There is need 
of much greater elaboration before this problem can be said to be 
adequately solved, but to pursue it further here would take us far 
off our charted course. 8 

2 Cf. E. B. Holt's doctrine of "the recession of the stimulus," The Freud- 
ian Wish, 1915, 75 ff. 

s For a further discussion of aspects of this problem, cf. my article entitled 
"The Truth-Problem," this Journal, 1916, Vol. XIII, pp. 505, 561. Mr. Rus- 
sell has recently undertaken to describe thought in terms of "images," a re- 
version to a mode of epistemology that has been showing symptoms of obsoles- 
cence. Although I sympathize heartily with Mr. Russell's appeal to "fact" as 
the test of truth and error, I can not see that he has escaped any of the diffi- 
culties and shortcomings of the "representative" theory. It is not a question 
cf whether "images" in some sense exist or not; doubtless they do. But, in 
the first place, their nature and conditions are so obscure that it is good strategy 
to attack somewhere else in the hope of understanding them better by taking 
them in the rear or in the flank. And in the second place, they do not appear 
to play the part in thought which Mr. Russell attributes to them; inasmuch 
as: first, their presence is not necessary, even though usual; second, their re- 
semblance to the "object" is not necessary, though common; third, even where 
there is an image which is similar, this does not sufficiently describe the thought 's 
selection of its object, its pointing or reference, since error, in other words 
dissimilarity, does not make a thought any less a thought. Cf. B. Russell: "On 
Propositions: What They Are and How They Mean," in Problems of Science 
and Philosophy, Aristotelian Society, Supplementary Volume II, 1-43. Mr. 
Russell's emphasis on images has exposed him to H. H. Joachim's attack in 
Mind, 1920, XXIX, pp. 404-414. In the same number of Mind (398-404) 
appears a restatement of Mr. Russell's view with a great difference at least of 
emphasis. He here makes little of images; says that "the essence of meaning 
lies in the causal efficacy of that which has meaning" (398); and that mean- 
ing attaches to "signs," which are "sensible (or imaginal) phenomena which 
cause actions appropriate, not to themselves, but to something else with which 
they are associated" (402). With this revised view I should differ only in 
points of detail. It illustrates, I think, a fundamentally sound method of at- 
tacking the question. 
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Commonly a supposition is further qualified as: (1) a belief; or 
(2) a purpose. 4 

1. A belief is a supposition to which, one has committed oneself. 
This is evidently a matter of degree. In every supposition there is 
some degree of belief. Doubt is feebleness or vacillation of belief; 
and disbelief is contrary or antagonistic belief. There is some belief 
in all supposition because all supposition is action, and action which 
precludes other action. When one is following up, exploring, or 
elaborating a certain supposition, other suppositions are cut off, 
and for the time 'being one is committed. But for practical pur- 
poses it is easy to distinguish, such momentary and innocuous com- 
mittal from irretrievable committal, in which one's bridges are 
burnt behind one. Irretrievable committal is the case in which the 
supposition has gone so far as to exclude all other suppositions with 
the same index. There are no mental reservations, no anchors to 
windward. The non-occurrence of the complementary objects finds 
one utterly maladjusted. This condition may develop in various 
ways. If upon supposing my .barn to be on fire I cry "Fire!" 
telephone for the police and rush out of the house in the direction 
of the barn, I am engaging in activities which for the time inhibit 
the supposition that the barn is in a state of "normalcy." I am 
also creating a rapidly shifting series of new situations to which 
I must react as they arise, and which prevent vacillation, that is, 
the alternation of the two major suppositions. Or I may have 
carried my supposition so far as to make it impossible to reverse 
because of the momentum of the response. Even though the com- 
plementary stimulus should not appear the organism would be 
caught off its balance and unable to bring another response into 
play. Or a supposition may have been carried so far as to lead 
to amendments in other systems of response. Supposing my barn 
to be on fire I give up my trip to the city and suspend household 
activities, so that the contrary supposition is impeded through re- 
quiring a general rearrangement of plans. Or the supposition may 
come in the shape of a suggestion, which, finding an unresourceful 

The great merit of pragmatism lies in its having discredited the image 
theory of knowledge, and in its having introduced a functional view of mean- 
ing. James, e.g., speaks of meaning in terms of "experiences to be expected" 
(article on "Pragmatism" in Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychology). But 
this function must remain more or less mythical until it can be interpreted in 
terms of organic behavior; and unless it presupposes a physical environment. 

* Or it may be a hypothesis, a question, a doubt, a command, a wish, etc. 
While we must for the sake of brevity omit these variations from the present 
discussion it would appear that up to a certain point they are all alike, and 
homogeneous -with the acts of mind considered above. 
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and unresisting mind, may obtain exclusive possession by default. 5 
2. Purpose has been elsewhere examined in its own terms, 6 but 
its nature now requires a brief restatement here in the light of the 
nature of supposition and belief. In purpose a reaction-system be- 
ing partially aroused generates auxiliary activities. These may be 
random activities of a type likely sooner or later to provide the com- 
plementary object by which the response is completed ; or they may 
be activities which owing to previous experience promise that object. 
Where the former is the ease we may speak of longing, wishing or 
craving, as present; but only where the latter is the case may we 
properly speak of purpose. 

A purpose, then, requires the presence of a supposition, which 
ordinarily will have assumed the form of a belief. 7 The auxiliary 
act is performed because the belief which qualifies it is an anticipa- 
tion of the response required for the completion of the determining 
tendency. It follows that a belief becomes a purpose only when the 
anticipatory response in which it consists is in demand. The belief 
correlates the anticipatory response with a specific occasion; the 
purpose subordinates it to a determining tendency. In the case of 
purpose the determining tendency and the component belief are 
so related that one can be inferred from the other. If the agent 
is asked to justify his action in terms of his interest, he will state 
his belief ; if he is asked to justify his action in terms of his belief, 
he will state his interest. Thus if an ambitious man who allows 
himself to be interviewed by a reporter is asked to explain, he will 
explain that he is ambitious if he supposes you to be familiar with 
his beliefs regarding the political effects of publicity, and he will 
explain that it pays to advertise, if he supposes you to be familiar 
with his ambition. 

Belief and purpose may also be linked through containing the 
same component response. What I believe about a situation may 
consist of what I propose to do about it. Thus in the case of the 
aforesaid fire, the believing consists in part of the arousal of my 
fire-extinguishing activities, and these activities fully aroused be- 
come my method of dealing with the situation and express my 
desire with reference to it. The belief is the fact that my mode of 

s There are undoubtedly other factors in belief, such as the "sense of 
reality, ' ' which I think can be interpreted as the receptive attitude to external 
stimuli; and the factor of earnestness or zeal, which is a blend of belief with 
resolution or will. 

«C/. my article "A Behavioristic View of Purpose," this Journal, Vol. 
XVIII, No. 4. 

?One may act on doubtful grounds; which would mean that although a 
plan is being carried out alternatives are not wholly abandoned. 
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dealing with fire, 8 whatever that may be, is now brought into play, 
to the exclusion of my modes of dealing with the safe and usual 
condition of my property. The purpose to put the fire out lies in 
the character of my fire-response, and its selective control of my 
action. I do what I do because of its paving the way to my fire- 
response, in other words, I have a purpose with reference to the fire ; 
and that response consists in movements culminating and coming to 
rest in the experience of fire-extinguished, in other words, the pur- 
pose in question is to put the fire out. That I act on fire as I do, 
and that I act at all is a matter of purpose ; hut that this mode of 
acting on fire should be correlated with a specific situation, that I 
should bring that rather than some other response to bear here and 
now, is a matter of belief. The force and' quality of my act are 
derived from purpose, its opportuneness from belief. 

We may now understand more clearly the alleged impotence of 
reason. It is the practical function of reason or the intellectual 
faculties to effect certain internal adjustments by which preformed 
unit-responses are fitted to a governing tendency; that is, to find 
among the individual's existing propensities the means by which a 
purpose may be executed. Belief without purpose would refer to 
explicit action only hypothetically. It would mean an established 
connection between an indicated situation and a mode of response, 
which would render the indicated situation eligible in case there was 
any call for the response. "What belief does is thus to establish con- 
necting channels by which the currents of purposive energy are dis- 
tributed and directed. In the absence of such currents, belief is 
like an empty aqueduct. 9 But this is after all no more than to say 
that belief is one of the conditions of action. When it does occur, 
it is a condition; and owing to its peculiar controllability, it may 
for practical purposes be the all-important condition ; as important, 
for example, as the agencies by which "physical" forces are 
directed and applied. 

The distinction between purpose and belief is further reflected in 
the distinction between motor-affective meanings and cognitive mean- 
ings. A datum derives meaning from the present and impending 

* In a first experience of this sort modes of response will be integrated in 
a new way. I am prepared for what I have never met before, for example, fire 
on my own property. I have modes of dealing with fire, and with my own 
property. These being combined in advance ereate a readiness for a novel situa- 
tion. All beliefs doubtless have some element of novelty in them. 

» I do not mean here to take a stand either for or against the "ideo-motor 
theory, ' ' according to which a belief if left to itself will take effect in action. 
Oases of pure ideo-motor action are in any case rare; and even if they do exist 
the all-important fact is that the belief is left to itself, that it does, in other 
words, function as a determining tendency. 
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action which it arouses. A pain-stimulus is immediately qualified by 
the response of rejection and may be said to acquire the meaning of 
intolerability, as food being or about to be eaten acquires the mean- 
ing of edibility. The meaning consists in the imminent action al- 
ready formed and started on its course. But a datum has cognitive 
meaning only in so far as it arouses a conditional response, that is, 
a response whose completion is contingent on the further develop- 
ment of the situation. It is not necessary to suppose that the one of 
these meanings is possible without the other, but only that they are 
distinguishable. The motor-affective meaning is infallible, the cog- 
nitive meaning is liable to error. If I have already begun the ac- 
tivity of eating, then the object so responded to possesses in some 
measure the quality or value of edibility. I am finding it edible. 
If I anticipate the later stages of the process but find it impossible 
to carry them out, if the object can be carried to the mouth but can 
not be swallowed, then it belies its promise and I have judged in 
error. Motor-affective meaning is the existing response or its com- 
pletion in so far as these require no further development of the 
stimulus ; cognitive meaning is projected response correlated with a 
future series of objects which may or may not be presented. The con- 
fusion of these two types of meaning has led to the error of regarding 
motor-affective responses as a kind of true knowledge, or to the error 
of regarding some cognitive responses as having the infallibility of 
fact. 10 

In order further to illustrate the interplay of interest and cogni- 
tion let us now examine some of the modes of their independent 
variability. There is, first, the case in which belief remains fixed 
while purpose varies. I expect a visit from X to-morrow at four 

'clock. My attitude to X being one of enmity I schedule my com- 
bative response for that hour. Meanwhile I experience a change of 
heart about X and come to regard him as a friend in disguise. What 

1 then change is the character of the X-response. My expectation of 
his arrival is unchanged; that is, my X-response, which is now a 
grateful response, is still scheduled for to-morrow at four o'clock. 
My surprise at his non-appearance will be in no way affected by the 

10 1 take it that the view here proposed is approximately the same as that 
of Mrs. De Laguna, formulated in her valuable article entitled "Emotion and 
Perception from the Behaviorist Standpoint," this Journal, Vol. XVI (1919), 
pp. 409—127. She says, for example, "In so far as a stimulus is calling into 
play a specific type of response, belonging to a single genetic and functional 
system, it possesses the affective quality experienced in emotion; in so far as 
the stimulus calla into play an attentive postponement of response, it arouses 
cognitive awareness and possesses perceptual quality" (421-422). Mrs. De 
Laguna also has in mind the analytical function of perception. 
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change in the greeting which I have prepared for him. Or consider 
identity of belief with variety of purpose in different individuals. 
The rumored signing of the armistice on November 8, 1918, was 
greeted by some with delirious joy, by others with rage. The defeat 
of Germany was already linked with different reaction-systems in 
the minds of these two groups. The one group struggled to bring it 
about, the other to avert it. The identity of belief lay in the fact 
that both took the same occasion to discharge these different reaction 
systems; and both were equally in error, in that in both cases the 
response was equally premature. 

Second, there is the case in which there is stability of purpose 
with variability of belief. A mother loves her son with steadfastness. 
This means that she is disposed to rejoice at his success and to grieve 
at his failure. She will then rejoice or grieve in accordance with her 
beliefs. She hears a report of his success and believes it. This means 
that she responds to the situation with the response that constitutes 
her way of greeting her son's success. The father, being more skep- 
tical, suspends his rejoicing, though he is no less disposed to rejoice 
at his son's success when once he believes it. Additional evidence 
then leads to the mother's abandonment of her belief, that is to the 
abandonment of her rejoicing. Her rejoicing turns out to be ill- 
timed. The situation is one to which her grief rather than her re- 
joicing is appropriate. Meanwhile she has not in the least changed 
her sentiment, that is her system of reactions in relation to the for- 
tunes of her son. She has revised only the schedule, the timing, the 
application of these reactions. Similarly the sentiment of humanity 
may beget in one man a chronic melancholy, in another a spirit of 
joyful service. The difference between the pessimist and the opti- 
mist is not a difference in what they love and hate, but a difference 
in what they think, that is a difference in the occasions on which 
they bring their love and hate to bear. 

Third, there is the case of a converse relation between belief and 
purpose. In hopeless longing there is a positive response which is 
never applied. The man who longs to see his dead sweetheart, but 
without belief in any such possibility, is perpetually rehearsing lov- 
ing greetings which he never assigns a place in his plan. There is 
no occasion in his life when he enacts these greetings, nor any occa- 
sion which he is prepared to meet thus and thus alone. His hopeless 
longing is an unscheduled response, one that has no place in the 
programme which he is carrying out. Or consider the opposite case 
of dread, the positive expectation of that which is contrary to one's 
will. This means that one's fixed response to a certain situation, 
such as the loss of money, is one of grief. To dread the loss of 
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money means, then, that this grief is set for the reading of the finan- 
cial news in the evening paper. It is now set, and in some degree 
partially excited, which distinguishes this situation from the situa- 
tion that might be described in the words "I expect to be sorry to- 
morrow." In the latter case one is now implicitly enacting not the 
sorrow but that response with which I am accustomed to deal with 
my sorrow, which may be to read a detective story. 

There is another and quite different case to which the term dread 
is sometimes applied, the case, namely in which one acts to avert a 
future contingency. Here the belief and the interest are likely to 
be congruent, though there is commonly much vacillation. The fa- 
miliar and apparently simple case of the burnt child's dread of fire 
is in reality one of the most paradoxical of all forms of behavior. 
"We may suppose inherited connections 'between the visual fire-stim- 
ulus and the withdrawing movement. Suppose the child to have 
completed the two reflexes in the usual order: (la) seeing fire, (lb) 
touching fire; (2a) feeling pain; (2b) withdrawing hand. Then in 
future when the visual fire-stimulus occurs it should by habit and 
association arouse the reaching response with the withdrawal re- 
sponse held in readiness and awaiting its turn. As a matter of fact, 
however, the child avoids the fire, that is, the reaching response is 
somehow anticipated and annulled by the withdrawing response. 
According to the classic explanation (the so-called "Meynert 
scheme") this is due to the arousal by association of the idea of the 
fire, which releases the withdrawal response in time to forestall the 
reaching response. 11 A simpler explanation would now be offered 
in terms of the "conditional reflex." This visual stimulus of the 
bright flame, being present tvith the pain-stimulus, becomes itself a 
sufficient stimulus for a retraction-movement which was originally 
coupled only with the pain-stimulus. 12 

« Cf. James: Principles of Psychology, "Vol. I, pp. 24-27. For a criticism 
of this explanation, cf, E. H. Holt: The Freudian Wish, pp. 69-74. Holt ex- 
plains the behavior by supposing that since the pain-stimulus is an intense form 
of the heat-stimulus, the former or the stimulus to retraction is present in some 
degree whenever the child is in proximity to the flame. Learning to avoid fire 
consists then in increasing the openness of the motor path until the retraction 
response is more easily aroused, or aroused at just that point in the increase of 
the -warmth-pain stimulus that is compatible with safety and interferes to a 
minimum extent with the organism's other dealings with the object. This ex- 
planation is in the judgment of the present writer too limited in application to 
get to the root of the matter. It would not, for example, explain why a cut 
child dreads knives or learns not to "monkey with a buzz-saw." 

12 For a summary of "conditioned motor reflexes," cf. J. B. Watson: "The 
Place of the Conditioned Reflex in Psychology," Psychol. Rev., 1916, Vol. 
XXIII, pp. 94-97; Psychology from the Standpoint of a Behaviorist, 1919, p. 
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In any case the important thing to note is that the visual stim- 
ulus itself causes retraction, so that the occurrence of the pain- 
stimulus is not necessary. The visual stimulus is not so reacted to 
as to introduce the pain-stimulus as a condition of the retraction 
response. The organism has not the purpose of removing pain, but 
(in so far as there is anything tentative in the behavior) of with- 
drawal from the visible fire. 13 

There are several ways in which the factor of purpose might 
enter into such a situation. The pain-reflex itself may assume a 
tentative or conative form. The first retraction may fail to remove 
the pain stimulus, and in this case the checked response will lead to 
auxiliary random efforts — to the easting about for means. Stimuli 
promising relief will be reacted to because the anticipatory act which 
they arouse agrees with the impeded relieving response. 

A different situation arises when the pain-stimulus itself is pros- 
pective instead of present. There is undoubtedly sueh a thing as 
acting from dread of pain, or for the purpose of avoiding pain. 
Avoidance or prevention is "better than cure"; it is not a means 
to cure. "We may, to be sure, suppose a case in which remedial ac- 
tion itself, the relief from distress, the actual efforts or performances 
incidental to the removal of a stimulus, should tend to expression in 
the absence of the stimulus; and in which, therefore, opportunities 
promising to provide the stimulus should be seized as providing an 
outlet for the tendency. Something of this sort seems to be the case 
with the longing which retired soldiers have for the revival of those 
very enemies, fears and privations which when they were present 
those same soldiers did all in their power to remove. Or there may 
be a virtuosity in remedial action which moves a man to look for 
trouble in order to give himself the satisfaction of overcoming it. 
But if there is such a thing as has been described, at any rate it is 
not what we mean by dread or prevention. In this latter case the 
remedial action, that is the pain together with the characteristic re- 
moval-reactions to which it gives rise, is just what is avoided. "We 
must in this case suppose either one or both of two things : either a 
specific countertendency, a strong internal resistance to the play of 

212. It must be admitted that since the actual mechanisms by which the con- 
ditioned reflex is created are obscure it is impossible to deny that the associative 
centers are called into play in some such manner as is schematically indicated in 
the ' ' Meynert scheme. ' ' 

is In order to understand the rapidity with which the conditioned reflex is 
established in such cases it is probably necessary to suppose that pain-reflexes 
have a peculiar power to persist and to spread. Cf. Sherrington 's statements in 
Sharer's Physiology, 1900, Vol. II, p. 974, quoted by C. T. Herrick, in Intro- 
duction to Neurology, 1918, p. 287. 
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this system of response ; or a positive tendency on the part of some 
other and antagonistic system. In the first case, whatever response 
is prospectively congruent with this system will meet with the same 
resistance. One's purpose will be wholly negative in the sense that 
it rejects but does not select. If one crosses the street to avoid meet- 
ing a person one dislikes, the dread of meeting the person has acted 
only as a deterrent. It has forced the positive purpose of getting to 
my destination to abandon the straighter and shorter course. It is 
for this reason that action motivated by fear is lacking in construc- 
tive quality and is attended by unhappiness. Fear inhibits but 
does not inspire. Action governed by fear is a succession of rejec- 
tions, of acts considered only to be abhorred — a series of mistakes 
and false starts. In the second case, on the other hand, a positive 
prospect, the antithesis to that which I dread, acts as a determining 
tendency, as when I take medicine not to avoid a headache but to 
feel well and to do those things which in the absence of headache I 
can do. In both of these cases interest and belief run together. 
The negative avoidance of damnation is accompanied by a correla- 
tive series of inhibited beliefs in damnation ; the positive interest in 
salvation is accompanied by positive belief and takes the form of 
hope instead of dread. 

There is one further case of the conversity of interest and belief, 
which occurs at the moment when the belief is tested. One may then 
be "pleasantly surprised," or have one's "worst fears realized." 
To be pleasantly surprised, as, for example, at one 's election to office, 
means that the response prepared for the occasion of the reception of 
the news was one of regret, of fortitude, of redirection of activity to 
other objects. In spite of efforts in the past to obtain election one 
had subsequently arranged to deal with failure rather than with 
success. But although the news of one 's election finds one unready, 
the response which one awkwardly and tardily brings into play is a 
positive and joyful response. The news is grateful to the ear and 
releases constructive activities subordinate to the political purpose 
which is now renewed. When one's worst fears are realized, on the 
other hand, one has prepared for the worst and finds that prepara- 
tion suitable to the event. One 's belief is verified, though one's desire 
is thwarted. 
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